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Foreword 

' I ^HE following report on the cost of living among 
•*- mill workers in Lawrence, Massachusetts, is the 
second of a series now being prepared by the National 
Industrial Conference Board on the cost of living among 
wage-earners in specified cities. The purpose of these 
studies is to ascertain the minimum cost of maintaining 
a representative wage-earner's family at a modest but 
reasonable standard; also the cost of maintaining such a 
family at a slightly better standard. 

These investigations, made through special studies of 
conditions in individual communities, are distinct from 
the Board's broader surveys of changes in the cost of 
living for the country as a whole, which deal merely with 
percentages of change over different periods of time, and 
not with absolute costs. Nevertheless, the two sets of 
reports, while undertaken with different objects in view, 
tend to supplement and afford an interesting check on 
one another. 



The Cost of Living Among Wage-Earners 

Lawrence, Massachusetts 

November, 1919 



INTRODUCTION 

Purpose of the Investigation 

The investigation of the cost of living in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, in November, 1919, on which this report 
is based, was undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining 
the cost of maintaining a minimum but reasonable stand- 
ard of living for a representative wage-earner's family, and 
the cost of maintaining a somewhat better standard, 
according to conditions actually existing in Lawrence. 
The relation of current prices to those prevailing in 
November, 1914, was also studied in order to determine 
the increase in the cost of living at identical standards 
over the five-year period. The investigation covered a 
period of six days in November, 1919. 

Method 

As in the case of a similar study in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts,^ no attempt was made to collect family budgets. 
Instead, the standard budgets which were developed for 
the Fall River survey, designed to cover the needs of a 
man, his wife, and three children under 14 years of age, 
were again used. These were based on the conclusions 
reached from careful examination of budgetary studies of 
wage-earners' households made by competent agencies, and 
are representative of the needs of industrial workers in 
most American communities. With these lists as a guide, 
prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, heat, light and 
sundries were then collected in Lawrence. 

A number of social and community organizations, 
which were able to furnish information regarding general 

' National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report No. 22, The Cost 
of Living Among Wage-Earners, Fall River, Massachusetts, October, 1919. 
November. 1919. 



living conditions in the city, were also consulted.^ In addi- 
tion, a group of 35 operatives in one of the mills gave much 
valuable information regarding their own actual family 
expenses. The data thus furnished were used to correct 
and check the basic budgets and, particularly in the case 
of rents, to supplement figures obtained from other 
sources. 

Lawrence and its People 

The leading industry in Lawrence is the manufacture 
of woolens, but cotton goods also are produced on a 
large scale. The city is given over almost exclusively 
to these and allied industries and contains some of the 
largest textile mills in the world. The population in 
1915, according to the state census, was 90,259. Of this 
number, only 12,034 were native born of native parents.^ 
The foreign born numbered 41,347, of whom 8,587 were 
Italians, 5,443 French Canadians, 5,154 English, 5,084 
Irish, 3,022 Poles, and 3,603 of Russian birth, the latter 
including Lithuanians, Finns and Jews. Native-born 
Germans, British Canadians, Syrians and Scots were 
also represented in appreciable numbers.^ A survey of 
the mill operatives, made by the state Bureau of Immi- 
gration in September, 1918, showed that of 35,749 workers 
canvassed, 23,034 were foreign born, and of these only 
5,100 were naturalized. About 1,800 had taken out 
their first papers, but over 16,000, or nearly 70%, were 
aliens. About half were able to speak English fairly 
well.* The general appearance of the mill operatives 
indicates that American customs are exercising a consider- 
able influence on their standards of living. 

Although the foreign-born people have to some extent 
settled in groups of their own nationalities, Lawrence as 
a city is not large enough to support a number of indepen- 
dent neighborhoods of separate races. The natural setting 

^ The following organizations and individuals were consulted : Chamber of 
Commerce, Lawrence City Mission, Catholic Charities Center, Industrial 
Department of the Young Men's Christian Association, Industrial Department 
of the Young Women's Christian Association, several mill officials, office 
of the School Committee. Some of the food and clothing merchants and other 
individuals who furnished specific prices also gave general information about 
living conditions. 

^ Massachusetts, Decennial Census, 1915, Part II, p. 227. 

' Ibid., Part III, p. 360; unpublished figures were also obtained from the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. 

* Unpublished figures obtained from the Massachusetts Bureau of Immi- 
gration. 
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of the city, too, on the hills rising from the Merrimac 
Valley, has worked against rather than for the development 
of such neighborhood groupings. On the flat land in 
the center of the city there is a crowded and particularly 
undesirable tenement district. Half a mile away, however, 
the hills afford excellent sites for the tenement houses 
which are located there. The more prosperous people 
of all races live on this higher land. 

The down-town stores and markets share the meat and 
grocery business of Lawrence with a large number of 
stores situated in the separate neighborhoods. Clothing 
stores are practically confined to the down-town district. 
Since nearly all the people of Lawrence live within a 
mile and a half of the city hall, these stores, as well as 
offices and places of amusement in the center of the city, 
are comparatively accessible. 



COST OF LIVING IN NOVEMBER, 1919 

Food 

The two food budgets used in this study are the same 
with respect to quality and quantity as were used in 
Fall River. The first, given in Table 1, represents the 
minimum requirements; the second, in Table 2, permits 
of a more varied diet. 

TABLE I : MINIMUM FOOD BUDGET FOR A WEEK FOR A 
MAN, WIFE, AND THREE CHILDREN UNDER I4 YEARS 
OF AGE IN LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, NOVEMBER, I9I9 
(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Item and amount 



Meat and Fish 
2 lbs. flank . . 
2 lbs. chuck . 
}4 lb. bacon .... 
1 lb. dried cod . . 
1 can salmon .... 



Dairy Products 
1 doz. eggs 
1 lb. butter . . . 
yi lb. oleomargarine or 

1 lb. cheese . . 
14 qts. milk . . . 

Vegetables 
Xyi pks. potatoes . 
3 lbs. carrots 

2 lbs. onions . . 

3 lbs. cabbage . . 
2 lbs. dried beans . 
1 can tomatoes . . 



lard 





Cost, 


Item and amount 


November, 




1919 


Fruit 




3 qts. apples 


$ .34 


3 oranges 


.11 


4 bananas 


.12 


}4 lb. raisins 


.14 


1 lb. prunes 


.29 


Bread, Cereals, etc. 




12 lbs. bread 


1.24 


2 lbs. flour 


.17 


1 lb. corn meal .... 


.07 


1 lb. rice 


.18 


1 lb. macaroni . . 


.19 


3 lbs. rolled oats . . . 


.21 


3 lbs. sugar ... 


.33 


1 pt. molasses 


.15 


Tea, Coffee, etc. 




^ lb. tea 


.12 


K lb. coffee . 


.22 


yi lb. cocoa .... 


.22 


Condiments . . . 


.12 


Total weekly cost . . . 


$11.55 



Prices for the various articles in these two food budgets 
were collected from retail dealers in Lawrence. In all, 
figures were furnished by four down-town stores; by one 
branch of a chain store having eight other branches in 
Lawrence; and by seven neighborhood stores, of which 
two were Italian, two German, one English, one French, 
and one Polish. When there was more than one quality 
of an article the quotation used was the lowest consistent 
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with what appeared to be good value. Prices of bulk 
goods were used in preference to prices of package goods 
where this was possible, but in some instances, particularly 
in the smaller neighborhood stores, certain articles were 
obtainable only in packages. Prices for package goods 
were usually higher than for goods sold in bulk. 

TABLE 2: MORE LIBERAL WEEKLY FOOD BUDGET FOR A 
MAN, WIFE, AND THREE CHILDREN UNDER I4 YEARS 
OF AGE IN LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, NOVEMBER, I9I9 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 





Cost. 




Cost. 


Item and amount 


November, 


Item and amount 


November, 




1919 




1919 


Meat and Fish 




Fruit 




2 lbs. flank . . . . 


$ .30 


3 qts. apples 


$.34 


1 lb. Hamburg .... 


.26 


yi doz. oranges . . . 


.22 


3 lbs. leg mutton . . . . 


.75 


yi doz. bananas .... 


.18 


}4i lb. tacon 


.21 


yi lb. raisins 


.14 


1 lb. dried cod . ... 


.30 


1 lb. prunes 


.29 


1 can salmon 


.23 


Bread, Cereals, etc. 




Dairy Products 




12 lbs. bread . . 


1.24 


1 doz. eggs . .... 


.62 


2 lbs. flour .... 


.17 


1 lb. butter . . . . . 


.68 


1 lb. corn meal .... 


.07 






1 lb. macaroni .... 


.19 


yi lb. oleomargarine or lard 


.19 


2 lbs. rolled oats . 


.14 


1 lb. cheese 


.43 


1 pkg. cornflakes . . . 


.14 


14 qts. milk . ... 


2.38 


yi lb. tapioca . 


.08 


Vegetables 




3 lbs. sugar 


.33 


2 pks. potatoes . . 


1.00 


1 pt. molasses . 


.15 


2 bs. carrots .... 


.10 


Tea, Cofee, etc. 




4 lbs. onions 


.24 


yi lb. tea 


.12 


2 lbs. cabbage 


.08 


yi lb. coffee . . . 


.22 


2 lbs. dried beans 


.21 


yi lb. cocoa 


.22 


1 can tomatoes 


.17 


Condiments . . . 
Total weekly cost 


.16 




$12.55 



The articles of food actually purchased by different 
families vary widely, of course, owing to differences in 
customs and tastes, and it is obviously impossible to 
construct budgets which would be universally applicable. 
The best that can be done in the case of a minimum 
standard, therefore, is to insure a sufficient and balanced 
diet, permitting of reasonable variety. The weekly allow- 
ance of $11.55 for the minimum budget means that $600.60 
a year would be required for food for a family of man, 
wife, and three children under 14 years of age; for 
$12.55 a week, or $652.60 a year, a somewhat more 
liberal diet could be secured. 



Shelter 

Information as to the cost of shelter was secured from 
the social organizations of Lawrence and from several 
renting agencies. One mill had a record of the rents 
paid by 85 of its employees in April and October, 1919, 
which was available for use in connection with this 
study. The mill operatives who were consulted by an 
agent of the Board gave figures as to their own expendi- 
tures for shelter. Visits were paid to the different sections 
of the city to obtain first-hand information regarding 
living conditions, and in several instances opportunity 
was afforded for inspection of the interior of rented houses. 

The majority of mill operatives in Lawrence live in 
two-story or three-story frame tenements, although in 
the crowded down-town section the houses are larger. 
There is a great scarcity of houses of all kinds and at 
best there are very few cottages or heated apartments for 
wage-earners. The average tenement consists of four 
or five rooms, unheated, with gas and toilet or bath. 
Rents range from $2.50 to $5 a week. Three dollars 
fifty cents a week, or $182 a year, is the least that should 
be allowed in November for a tenement in ordinary repair. 
For this sum four or five rooms with gas could be secured. 
There would probably not be a bath. For a somewhat 
better tenement of five rooms and bath $4.50 a week or 
$234 a year would be required. 

Clothing 

The basic clothing budgets which were constructed for 
use in Fall River were also used in the Lawrence survey. 
These include the requirements of a man, his wife and 
three children, the ages of the latter being arbitrarily 
assigned for purposes of this study. Prices of a large num- 
ber of articles of wearing apparel and yard goods were then 
collected from representative stores. Four department 
stores, five men's clothing stores, one women's specialty 
shop, one children's specialty shop and three shoe stores 
furnished quotations. In the minimum budget, shown in 
Table 3, averages of the lowest prices for full stocks 
were used. The cost of a number of articles was computed 
on the basis of the amount of yard goods and other 
materials required to make them. When an article would 
not necessarily be replaced every year, a suitable propor- 
tion of its cost in November, 1919, was used. 



TABLE 3 : COST OF A MINIMUM ALLOWANCE OF CLOTHING 
FOR A YEAR FOR A MAN, WIFE, AND THREE CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 YEARS OF AGE IN LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
AT PRICES PREVAILING IN NOVEMBER, I9I9 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Man's budget 



1 suit . . 

J^ overcoat . . . . 

1 pair heavy trousers 
}^ sweater 

2 shirts 

3 work shirts . . 
3 pairs overalls 

2 pairs shoes . . . . 
Repair of shoes 

8 pairs stockings 

3 Union suits . 

2 night shirts 

4 collars . 

3 ties 

]4. felt hat . 

1 straw hat . . 

1 cap 

Gloves . . , 

Sundries 

All items . . . 



Cost, 

November, 

1919 



$26.00 
8.25 
3.50 
2.50 
2.80 
4.20 
6.70 
11.00 
4.00 
2.00 
3.50 
2.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.40 
1.75 
1.00 
1.50 
3.00 



$87.10 



Woman's budget 



1 coat or suit . . . 
^ dress (material) . 

1 cotton skirt . . 

2 waists 

2 house dresses (material) 

3 aprons (material) 
Xyi pairs shoes 

1 pair overshoes . . 
Repair of shoes . 
6 pairs stockings . . 

2 pairs corsets 

4 union suits .... 

3 chemises (material) 

2 petticoats(material for 1) 

3 night gowns (material) 
1 straw hat . . . . 
1 velvet hat 

Gloves 

Sundries . . 

All items . . . . 



Cost, 

November, 

1919 



$25.00 
4.00 
1.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.40 
8.00 
.85 
3.00 
1.45 
3.30 
3.90 
2.25 
1.95 
2.90 
1.98 
1.98 
2.75 
4.00 



$75.21 



CHILDREN'S BUDGETS 





Cost, 




Cost, 




Cost, 


Boy 


Nov. 


Boy 


Nov., 


Girl 




Age 13-14 


1919 


Age 5-6 


1919 


Age 8-9 


1919 


J^ mackinaw . . 


$2.50 


M coat 


$2.25 


Yz coat . . . 


$3.00 


J^ sweater 


1.00 


3^ sweater. 


1.00 


3^ sweater . . 


1.25 


1 suit 


8.00 


1 suit . . 


5.00 


1 wool dress 




1 pair trousers . 


1.50 


1 pair trousers . 


1.25 


(material) 


6.00 


3 shirts 




3 blouses 




2 cotton dresses 




(material) 


1.60 


(material) 


1.31 


(material) 


2.61 


3 union suits . . 


2.50 


3 union suits . . 


2.50 


1 white petticoat 




2 night shirts 




3 underwaists . 


1.40 


(material) . 


.50 


(material) . . 


1.92 


2 night gowns 




2 pairs bloomers 




8 pairs stockings 


3.20 


(material) . 


1.28 


(material) 


.93 


2 pairs shoes 


7.50 


6 pairs stockings 


2.20 


3 union suits 


2.50 


Repair of shoes . 


2.40 


2 pairs shoes . . 


6.50 


3 underwaists 


1.50 


1 pair overshoes 


.95 


Repair of shoes 


1.65 


2 night gowns 




1 pair mittens 


.50 


1 pair overshoes 


.70 


(material) 


1.50 


2 caps . 


1.75 


1 pair mittens . 


.40 


6 pairs stockings 


2.10 


3 ties . 


1.25 


2 caps . 


1.40 


2 pairs shoes 


7.50 


Sundries 


1.00 


1 Windsor tie . 


.45 


Repair of shoes 


1.65 






Sundries 


.50 


1 pair overshoes . 
1 pair mittens . . 
1 felt hat . 
1 straw hat 


.75 

.40 

1.75 

1.60 






All items . . 




Sundries . . 
All items . . . 


.60 


All items . . 


$37.57 


129.79 


$35.94 



TABLE 4: COST OF A MORE LIBERAL ALLOWANCE OF 
CLOTHING FOR A YEAR FOR A MAN, WIFE, AND THREE 
CHILDREN UNDER I4 YEARS OF AGE IN LAWRENCE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, AT PRICES PREVAILING IN NOVEMBER, 

I9I9 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Man's budget 


Cost, 

November, 

1919 


Woman's budget 


Cost,- 

November, 

1919 


1 suit 


$30.00 
9.25 
7.00 
2.50 
4.50 
4.50 
7.00 
20.00 
3.90 
2.00 
4.50 
3.50 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.65 
2.50 
3.00 


1 coat or suit 

]/2 dress ... 

1 cotton skirt 

2 waists . . 

2 house dresses . . 

3 aprons ... 
\)/2 pairs shoes 

1 pair overshoes 
Repair of shoes . . 
6 pairs stockings 

2 pairs corsets 

4 union suits . 

3 chemises 

2 petticoats . . 

3 night gowns . 

1 straw hat 

1 velvet hat . ... 
Gloves ... 
Sundries . . 

All items .... 


$26.00 


^ overcoat 




5.00 


1 pair heavy trousers 
yi sweater . . . 

2 shirts 




1.75 
4.00 
4.25 


3 work shirts 

3 pairs overalls . 

2 pairs shoes 

Repair of shoes 


2.50 

13.00 

.85 

2.80 

3.50 


3 union suits 

2 night shirts . . 

4 collars 

3 ties 


4.00 
5.00 
4.25 
2.75 


>^ felt hat ... 

1 straw hat 

1 cap . 


4.75 
1.98 
1.98 


Gloves .... 
Sundries 


3.25 
4.00 


All items . 




$112.30 


$95.61 



CHILDREN'S BUDGETS 



Boy 
Age 13-14 


Cost, 
Nov., 
1919 


Boy 
Age 5-6 


Cost, 
Nov., 
1919 


Girl 
Age 8-9 


Cost, 
Nov., 
1919 


J-^^^mackinaw . 
J^ sweater . . 
1 suit 

1 pair trousers . 
3.,shirts .... 
3 union suits . . 

2 night shirts . 
8 pairs stockings 
2 pairs shoes . . 
Repair of shoes . 
1 pair overshoes 

1 pair mittens . 

2 caps 

3 ties . . . 
Sundries 


$3.25 
1.50 

12.50 
2.00 
3.45 
3.50 
2.00 
3.60 

12.00 
2.40 
.95 
.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 


H coat 
J^ sv/eater 
1 suit . . 

1 pair trousers . 
3 blouses . 

3 union suits 
3 underwaists . 

2 night gowns . 
6 pairs stockings 
2 pairs shoes 
Repair of shoes 

1 pair overshoes 

1 pair mittens . 

2 caps ... 

1 Windsor tie . 
Sundries . . . 

All items . . 


$2.40 

1.20 

6.50 

1.25 

2.85 

3.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.40 

7.00 

1.65 

.70 

.45 

1.60 

.45 

.60 


]4 coat 

y^ sweater 

1 wool dress . . 

2 cotton dresses . 

1 white petticoat 

2 pairs bloomers . 

3 union suits . . 
3 underwaists . . 
2 night gowns . . 
6 pairs stockings 
2 pairs shoes . . 
Repair of shoes . 
1 pair overshoes . 
1 pair mittens . . 
1 felt hat 

1 straw hat . . 
Sundries 

All items . . 


$3.50 

1.55 

7.00 

5.00 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

1.60 

2.00 

2.10 

10.35 

1.65 

.75 

.50 

1.75 

1.75 

.50 


All items . 


$52.15 


$35.45 


$44.75 



The more liberal clothing budget, given in Table 4, 
contains articles in most instances of somewhat better 
quality than those listed in Table 3; the cost of all 
articles was estimated according to their prices if bought 
ready made. 

It appears, therefore, that the minimum yearly allow- 
ance for clothing for a family of five persons in Lawrence, 
at prices prevailing in November, 1919, would be $265.61. 
This requires that certain articles of the woman's and 
children's clothing be made at home. The more liberal 
budget, which permits purchasing all goods ready made, 
would amount to $340.26 a year. These yearly costs 
correspond to average weekly expenditures of $5.11 and 
$6.54, respectively. The more liberal budget permits of 
considerable variation in expenditure for clothing, es- 
pecially since many families living at this standard might 
prefer to make a part of the clothing at home, which 
would render possible a greater - number of articles, or 
articles of better quality. 



Fuel, Heat and Light 

Families living at a minimum standard usually burn 
about three tons of coal a year. The average cost of 
chestnut and stove coal, as secured from three dealers in 
November, 1919, was $14 a ton. Some families at the 
minimum standard, however, do not buy coal in ton 
or half-ton lots, but resort to the more expensive method 
of purchasing it in bags from the neighborhood stores. 

The amount and cost of kindling wood used varied 
widely. It was "sold at the stores at the rate of four or 
five baskets for a dollar, and by some of the mills for 
materially less. To allow for a minimum amount of wood 
and to take into consideration the fact that coal is some- 
times purchased in bags, $4.50 has been added to the 
cost of three tons of coal, thus setting $46.50 as a minimum 
annual expenditure for fuel. 

Gas, which is very generally used for lighting and for 
a certain amount of cooking as well, cost $1.25 net per 
thousand cubic feet in November. An average of about 
$2 a month the year around for gas bills was reported 
by a number of wage-earners. Inasmuch as families 
living at the minimum standard presumably burn less, 
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and those at the more liberal standard burn more than 
the average, the monthly bill of the former group has been 
arbitrarily placed at $1.90 a month and that of the 
latter at $2.10. To these figures must be added an 
increase of 9%, effective in October, 1919. An annual 
expenditure of $24.84 for gas is, therefore, given in the 
minimum budget. 

For the more liberal standard of living, four tons of 
coal a year have been allowed, at an annual cost of $56. 
Four dollars fifty cents has been added for wood and 
$27.48 for gas. 

According to these figures, the average annual cost of 
fuel, heat and light in Lawrence, at prices prevailing in 
November, 1919, was $71.34, or $1.37 a week, for the 
minimum standard of living, and $87.98, or $1.69 a week, 
for the more liberal standard. 

Some families prefer to burn cord wood in the spring 
and autumn instead of coal. The fuel allowance provided 
above permits of the substitution of half a cord to a cord 
of wood for coal, if desired. 



I. Sundries 

Of all the divisions of the family budget, that including 
sundries is the most difficult for which to determine stand- 
ards. Although it is impossible to estimate accurately 
the amount necessarily spent for each separate item, 
since the needs and desires of individual families vary 
very widely, a fair approximation may be reached. 

From figures submitted by the Lawrence mills to the 
local chamber of commerce, it appears that not over 15% 
of the employees ride to and from work. The street-car 
situation was much confused in November, 1919. During 
the week this investigation was made, street-car fares 
were ten cents and jitney fares seven cents, and, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, each carried about 50% 
of the traffic. At the close of the month jitney licenses 
were revoked and street-car fares were reduced to 16 
tickets for a dollar. This arrangement did not meet with 
immediate success, however, and may have been only 
temporary. 
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There are a number of motion picture houses in Law- 
rence to which the usual cost of admission is 11 cents in 
the afternoon and 17 cents in the evening. The price of 
daily newspapers is two cents; the Boston Sunday- 
paper is seven cents. Doctors' fees are |2 for an office call 
and $3 for a house visit. 

There are a great many clubs, societies and lodges in 
Lawrence, membership in which is generally confined to 
nationalistic groups. Nearly 100 lodges and over 100 
clubs and societies are listed in the directory, but some 
of these are small. A considerable part of the social life 
of the city is carried on through these organizations. 
Some of the lodges offer their members sick or death 
benefit privileges also. 

A large amount of burial insurance is carried by com- 
mercial life insurance companies. It is estimated that 
about 70% of the wage-earners and their families are in- 
sured. The average weekly payment per policy is between 
10 cents and 15 cents. Some individvfals carry two or 
more policies, however, and the actual number of indus- 
trial policies as reported by the leading insurance com- 
panies is larger than the industrial population. 

Lawrence is preponderantly Roman Catholic and the 
church is well supported. About one-third of the children 
attend parochial schools. In some parishes the cost of the 
schools is included in the general expenses of the church; 
in others, a payment of 60 cents a month per child is 
required. In addition to Roman Catholic churches, 
there are five churches of the Greek or other Eastern 
rites, and Protestant churches for Italians, Germans, 
Armenians, Syrians and Swedes. In general, the expense 
of supporting these does not appear to be so great as 
that in the Roman Catholic parishes. 

Reasonable average expenditures for these and a few 
additional items, according to the best estimates available, 
are given in Table 5. On the basis of these estimates the 
necessary total allowance for sundries for the minimum 
standard amounts to $5.12 a week, or $266.24 a year. 
The more liberal budget allows for $6.60 a week, or $343.20 
annually. 
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TABLE 5 : AVERAGE COST OF SUNDRIES FOR A MAN, WIFE, 
AND THREE CHILDREN UNDER I4 YEARS OF AGE IN 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, NOVEMBER, I9I9 



(National Industrial Conference Board) 





Mmimum standard 


More liberal standard 


Item 


Average 
weekly- 
cost 


Average 

yearly 

cost 


Average 

weekly 

cost 


Average 

yearly 

cost 


Transportation 

To work 

For shopping and recreation . 
Movies and other entertainments 
Medical care . . ... 

Insurance 

Church and parochial schools . . 

Candy, tobacco, etc 

Reading material . . ... 
Household furnishings and supplies 
Organizations 


$ .20 
.20 
.67 
.60 
.70 
.90 
.45 
.20 
1.00 
.20 


$10.40 
10.40 
34.84 
31.20 
36.40 
46.80 
23.40 
10.40 
52.00 
10.40 


$ .20 
.30 

1.00 
.65 
.90 

1.20 
.60 
.25 

1.10 
.40 


$10.40 
15.60 
52.00 
33.80 
46.80 
62.40 
31.20 
13.00 
57.20 
20.80 


Total sundries . . 


$5.12 


$266.24 


$6.60 


$343.20 



The Complete Budget 

The average cost of all items entering into the family 
budget and of all items combined is given in Table 6. 
These figures indicate that at least $1,385.79 a year is 
necessary to maintain a family of five at a reasonable 
minimum standard in Lawrence, according to prices 
prevailing in November, 1919. This requires an average 
weekly income of $26.65 the year round. The somewhat 
higher standard of living demands a yearly income of 
$1,658.04, or an average of $31.88 a week. It should be 
noted that the totals both in the minimum and in the 
more liberal budget make allowance only for expenditures 
and do not include provision for savings except as this is 
effected by insurance. 
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TABLE 6 : AVERAGE COST OF LIVING FOR A MAN, WIFE, 
AND THREE CHILDREN UNDER I4 YEARS OF AGE IN 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, NOVEMBER, I9I9 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 





Minimum standard 


More liberal standard 


Budget item 


Average 

weekly 

cost 


Average 

yearly 
cost 


Average 

weekly 

cost 


Average 
yearly 
cost 


Food . ... 
Shelter .... 

Clothing 

Fuel, heat and light 
Sundries . . 


$11.55 
3.50 
5.11 
1.37 
5.12 


$600.60 

182.00 

265.61 

71.34 

266.24 


$12.55 
4.50 
6.54 
1.69 
6.60 


$652.60 

234.00 

340.26 

87.98 

343.20 


All items . . 


$26.65 


$1,385.79 


$31.88 


$1,658.04 



Within the total allowed for the more liberal budget, 
considerable variation in the amount spent for each 
separate item is possible, and even in the minimum budget 
a little variation may be made. For example, in talking 
with mill operatives it developed that many of them 
. preferred to buy better meats, such as steak and chicken, 
cutting down expenditures for such an item as motion 
pictures. 

It should be emphasized, also, that the estimates given 
for the minimum budget have been made to meet the 
needs of a family with three children, where the father is 
assumed to be the sole wage-earner, and the mother is 
able to do all of the housework, including sewing and 
laundry. Many families in Lawrence comprise more 
than three children, and in many of them the mother, 
as well as the father, is at work. It may be, also, that 
some families in certain respects require less than the 
minimum indicated. But it appears from the evidence 
at hand that the maintenance of health and strength 
can scarcely be secured for less than the totals allowed.^ 

1 In the report of a recent study of the cost of living in Washington, D.C., 
made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, there is an interesting 
discussion of possible means by which a minimum standard budget may be 
reduced through still further economies. From this it is clear that, while 
theoretically goods may always be bought at minimum prices through careful 
shopping, in practice this for many reasons is not possible. Average prices from 
several stores from which the minimum standard budget is made up are, there- 
fore, more truly representative of the actual cost of living than the very lowest 
prices which take into account special sales and the making of purchases at a 
large number of separate stores. (United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Tentative Quantity and Cost Budget, Washington, 1919, pp. 69-75.) 
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It is interesting to compare the figures reached through 
the Board's investigation with a study of expenses of 109 
families in Lawrence made by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1918. In this, the average family 
was found to be 6.3 persons; the average annual expen- 
diture was $1,504.67. The average amounts spent, for 
food, 1651.46; for clothing, $258.06; for rent, $176.59; 
for fuel and light, $77.72; and for sundries, $340.83, are 
in keeping with the expenditures listed in the more liberal 
budget of the present study, making allowance for in- 
creases since 1918, which have been especially marked in 
the cost of shelter and clothing, and for the fact that the 
families scheduled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
averaged slightly larger. While the Bureau's study 
included families with incomes up to $2,500 a year, the 
cost of living of one-half of them averaged less than 
the minimum allowed by the Board, even after due 
account is taken of price increases since that time. These 
families also averaged more than five persons.^ 



' Monthly Labor Review, May, 1919, p. 156 
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II 

INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING SINCE 1914 

Food 

Few stores keep records of retail food prices over an 
extended period of time. To obtain figures which would 
show changes in the cost of this item between November, 
1914, and November, 1919, in Lawrence, comparable 
quotations were available from only two stores; the 
items included, however, represent 59% of the total 
minimum food budget. From these figures it appears 
that retail food prices advanced 99% in the five-year 
period. This includes an increase of 112.5% for milk 
and 110% for bread, as well as large increases for other 
items which are very important in the diet of the average 
family. The rise of 99% is greater than the increase in 
retail food prices for the country as a whole up to Novem- 
ber, 1919, as shown by the index numbers of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics,^ and is larger than is 
obtained by comparing current prices with those secured 
during the federal investigation of strike conditions in 
1912 after allowing for an advance between 1911 and 1914.^ 
For these reasons an estimate of 99% increase seems 
excessive and the total advance in food prices in Lawrence 
since 1914 has been somewhat arbitrarily placed at 95% 
for both the minimum and the more liberal standards. 

Shelter 

The same agencies which supplied current prices for 
shelter furnished estimates of increases over the five-year 
period. Various individuals, including 35 mill operatives, 
gave information as to advances which had occurred in 
their own and others' rents. One mill's records of rents 
paid by its own employees showed the increases which 
had taken place between April and October, 1919. 

^ The index number of retail food prices for November, 1919, for the country 
as a whole, based on average prices in the year 1913 as 100, furnished in ad- 
vance of publication in the Monthly Labor Review, was 192, showing an increase 
of 83% since November, 1914. 

' United States, 62d Congress, 2d Session, Senate Document No. 870, Report 
on Strike of Textile Workers in Lawrence, Mass., in 1912, pp. 165-178. 
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Variations in rent increases as reported had been very 
wide. There were one or two cases where rents had not 
gone up at all; in several other instances the increase was 
over 100%. The scarcity of tenements had operated to 
increase prices and there had very commonly been an 
advance if the property changed hands or a new tenant 
came in. Any estimate as to increases in rents in Lawrence, 
therefore, must of necessity be arbitrary. Taking into 
account all available evidence, it appears that an estimate 
of 35% as the advance in rents between November, 1914, 
and November, 1919, is as representative a figure as can 
be reached. This increase is applicable to rents in both 
the minimum and the more liberal budgets. 

Clothing 

In the case of men's and women's clothing the 1919 
prices collected for the more liberal budget were those of 
articles which had been selling for a specified price in 1914. 
The total of the 1914 basic clothing budget, therefore, was 
comparable with the 1919 budget as made up from the 
averages of the 1919 quotations given by the different 
stores. The increase thus computed was 111% for men's 
clothing and 103% for women's clothing. Previous in- 
vestigations have shown that the percentages of increase 
in the price of men's and women's clothing are fairly 
representative also of increases in the cost of children's 
ready-made clothing. The total advance in the cost of 
clothing between 1914 and 1919, taking into account the 
importance of the various groups of articles as listed in the 
more liberal clothing budget in 1919, is thus found to be 
107%. 

An exact comparison with 1914 prices could not be made 
for every item in the 1919 minimum clothing budget 
because of changes in style or quality. Other studies have 
indicated, however, that the percentages of increase for 
garments as well as for yard goods tend to rise in almost 
directly inverse ratio to their original selling price. Since 
the cost of the made-up garments in the more liberal 
budget had advanced 107% between 1914 and 1919, it is 
estimated that those in the minimum budget increased 
115%. The yard goods used, although less important 
than garments bought ready to wear, had increased in 
price 165%. Combining the cost of garments and yard 
goods on the basis of their importance in the total clothing 
budget, it appears that between 1914 and 1919 the 
minimum clothing budget advanced 120%. 
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Fuel, Heat and Light 

The dealers who furnished 1919 prices for chestnut and 
stove coal supplied 1914 quotations also. The increase 
in the five-year period was 72%. This advance also 
applies to the price of coal when bought in smaller lots. 
The cost of kindling wood advanced as much. The 
annual cost of a minimum amount of fuel in 1914 is there- 
fore placed at $27.04, and the 1914 cost of the more 
liberal allowance at $35.17. 

The price of gas had gone up 39% since 1914, making 
the cost $17.87 in 1914 according to the minimum, and 
$19.77 according to the more liberal standard. 

Combining the cost of fuel, heat and light in 1914 and 
1919, it is estimated that the average increase for the five- 
year period was 59% for the minimum budget and 60% 
for the more liberal budget. 

Sundries 

Carfare was five cents in Lawrence in 1914, and the fare 
zones were in some instances longer than in 1919, when 
the maximum cost for a single zone was ten cents. Since, 
however, this item was allowed its maximum cost in the 
1919 budget, an estimate of 100% as the increase over 
the five-year period is liberal. 

The cost of admission to motion picture theaters ad- 
vanced from five cents and ten cents in November, 1914, to 
11 cents and 17 cents in 1919. Daily papers had doubled 
in price; the cost of Boston Sunday papers advanced 
from six cents to seven cents. Doctors' fees increased 
100%. The increased cost of burial and relief required 
that the amount of insurance taken out in 1919 be larger 
than in 1914. 

Increases in the cost of candy and tobacco are estimated 
on the basis of the large advances in cost which have 
been reported for the United States as a whole. An 
increase of 100% is allowed for household furnishings and 
of from 50% to 100% for such incalculable items as in- 
surance, lodge fees and church contributions. 

A combination of the increases for the different articles 
in the sundries group, according to the distribution shown 
in Table 5, gives 85% as the increase for the minimum 
budget and 76% for the more liberal budget. 
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The Complete Budget 

In Table 7 are summarized the percentages of increase 
between November, 1914, and November, 1919, for the 
separate budget items and for all items combined, for a 
family of a man, wife, and three children under 14 years 
of age.' 



TABLE 7: AVERAGE INCREASE BETWEEN NOVEMBER, igi^, 
AND NOVEMBER, I9I9, IN THE COST OF LIVING FOR A 
MAN, WIFE, AND THREE CHILDREN UNDER I4 YEARS OF 
AGE IN LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 





(National Industrial Conference Board) 






Budget item 


Increase between November, 1914, 
and November, 1919 




Minimum 
standard 


More liberal 

standard 


Food . . 
Shelter 
Clothing 
Fuel, heat 
Sundries 

All 


and light . . ... 
items 


95% 
35% 
120% 
59% 
85% 

84% 


95% 
35% 

107% 
60% 
76% 

80% 



^ The allocations of budget items in Lawrence in 1914, as determined by the 
Board's investigation, do not differ in important respects from the 1914 standard 
adopted for the Board's study of changes in the cost of living for the country as 
a whole, as is shown in the tabulation below. The differences in allocations in 
1919 are for the most part accounted for by the differences in percentages of 
increase in the cost of the various budget items. In any locality at any time a 
minimum budget would usually show a larger proportion of the income spent 
for food and a smaller proportion for sundries than would a somewhat more 
liberal budget. A hypothetical budget also might show a relatively smaller 
proportion accorded to food than families would actually spend, since the food 
cost in the hypothetical budget is based on the highest food values for the 
smallest outlay. Such a budget, on the other hand, might show a larger clothing 
allowance, since, in practice, clothing may be made over and in other ways 
made to last longer than the average estimate requires. 

TABLE 8: COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES FOR THE SEPARATE 
BUDGET ITEMS IN LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, IN I9I4 AND I9I9, WITH THE 
AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION IN THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE IN I9I4 
(National Industrial Conference Board) 





Average 

distribution 

of the 

budget, 

country 

as a whole, 

1914 


Average distribution of the budget, Lawrence 


Budget item 


1914 


1919 


Minimum 
budget 


More liberal 
budget 


Minimum 
budget 


More liberal 
budget 


Food . . 
Shelter . 

Clothing .... 
Fuel.heat and light 
Sundries . 

All items . . 


43.1% 
17.7% 
13.2% 
S.6% 
20.4% 
100.0% 


40.9% 
17.9% 
16.1% 
6.0% 
19.1% 
100.0% 


36.3% 

SI 

21.1% 

100.0% 


43.3% 
13.1% 
19.2% 
S.2% 
19.2% 
100.0% 


39.45 
14.1" 
20.5" 
5.3° 
20.7? 
100.0? 


^0 
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From this table it appears that the cost of living" at 
a minimum standard increased 84% between 1914 and 
1919. The increase for the more liberal budget was 80%. 

These increases are estimated as nearly as possible on 
the assumption that identical standards were maintained 
in 1914 and 1919. Actually, however, standards of living 
had in many respects changed very much between 1914 
and 1919. In some cases there had been substitutions of 
articles and qualities as prices mounted; in others, wage 
increases greater than advances in the cost of living had 
enabled families to buy more and better goods than ever 
before. It is not possible to say which influence had been 
the more important in Lawrence. 



SUMMARY 

The results of this brief survey of the cost of living 
among mill operatives in Lawrence indicate that to 
maintain a family of man, wife, and three children under 
14 years of age, at a minimum American standard of 
living on the basis of November prices, but without 
any allowance for savings, $1,385.79 a year would be 
required, or a steady income of $26.65 a week. The 
distribution of expenses among the different budget 
items would be as follows: 



Item 


Weekly 


Yearly 


Food 

Shelter . . . 

Clothing 

Fuel, heat and light . . . 
Sundries 


$11.55 
3.50 
5.11 
1.37 
5.12 


$600.60 

182.00 

265.61 

71.34 

266.24 


All items 


$26.65 


$1,385.79 



The more liberal standard, again without specific 
allowance for savings, could be maintained for $1,658.04 a 
year, or a steady income of $31.88 a week. The cost by 
separate items is as follows : 



Item 


Weekly 


Yearly 


Food 

Shelter 

Clothing ... 

Fuel, heat and light ... 

Sundries 


$12.55 
4.50 
6.54 
1.69 
6.60 


$652.60 

234.00 

340.26 

87.98 

343.20 


All items ... 


$31.88 


$1,658.04 



Between November, 1914, and November, 1919, the 
cost of living at a minimum standard in Lawrence in- 
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Food 

Shelter ... 
Clothing .... 
Fuel, heat and light 
Sundries 




95% 
35% 
107% 
60% 
76% 



All items 
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